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CELLULAR FLOORS 


Electrified For 100% Flexibility 


Article 358 of the National Elec- 
trical Code, entitled “Cellular 
Concrete Floor Raceways” 
covers the use of this system. 


Conduflor 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM 





Approved by national and local 
codes with Underwriters lakel- 
ing service cvailable. 








*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR®* system 
of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 


FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 


Calumet 


FLEXICORE CORP. 
BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Phones: East Chicago 940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 


semen VWarnetta 
meieCcaun- 
COMPANY 
Concrete Products Division 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
NAtional 5-7535 
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FLOOR-LAYING 


nstallations all over Anterica—in gymnasiums, 
field houses, auditoriums, ballrooms, shops and 
other buildings having large wood floor areas 
laid on concrete — are proving the important 
advantages of the Loxit Floor-Laying System. It’s 
SO simple — SO practical! You see the “heart” 
cf the Loxit System in the illustration above. Only 
three parts are needed: a channel with turned-in 
edges, a uniquely-designed clip, and the anchor for 
securing the channel to the concrete. This simple 
mechanical wood floor laying system requires NO 
nails, NO wood sleepers and NO adhesives, It 
limits expansion and compensates for contraction. 
The result is a floor which remains permanently 
beautiful with a minimum of maintenance. 


Write Today for Complete Details, 
Including Samples and Catalogs 


FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT — CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 











Niost 
Popular! 





According to a recent independent survey, Chicagoland homeowners and 


home buyers almost unanimously prefer lath and plaster interior construc- 
tion. And most of them would willingly pay extra to get it! 


This simply reaffirms the traditional fact that homeowners and buyers 


_ know and want quality. And lath and plaster means quality to them! 


Take advantage of this tremendous pre-sold market by featuring the best 


—lath and plaster—in the homes you design during 1959. 


Lathing Foundation 
of Chicago 


(Not For Profit) 


221 North LaSalle Street,-Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phone: DEarborn 2-4413 
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experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 












































lewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 
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AIA Chicago Chapter 
Dinner Meetings 


Details of the AIA Chicago’s March 
meeting will be sent out by mail as 
plans had not yet been firmed up to 
be published here. 


Art Exhibit at 
Univ. Ill., Urbana 





The University of Illinois has in- 
vited the members at the AIA Chicago 
Chapter to attend the preview of the 
exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting and Sculpture to be held on 
Saturday evening, February 28, 8:00- 
11:00 P.M. 

The exhibition is part of the Festival 
of Contemporary Arts of the Univer- 
sity which will continue through the 
month of March, and includes material 
especially of interest to architects, 
Exhibits are open from 8:00 A.M. to 
5:00 P.M. daily and Sunday from 
2:00-5:00 P.M. 






Prestressed Concrete 
Lectures 


Five lectures on ultimate strength 
and prestressed design of concrete 
structures will be sponsored by the 
Chicago District, Portland Cement 
Association, during February and 
March. 

The meetings will be held at Fuller- 
ton Hall, Chicago Art Institute, from 
6:30 to 9:00 P.M. on_ successive 
Thursdays starting February 19. 

No fees or other charges are in- 
volved. Space is limited and architects 
and engineers wishing to attend all or 
part of the series should request, in 
writing, admittance tickets from the 
Portland Cement Association, 111 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illi- 
nois. 

Dates, subjects and speakers follow: 
February 19 

Welcome and introductions — W. 
Wayne Wallace, Chicago District En- 
gineer. 

Why design by ultimate strength 
methods?—E. P. Hale, Field Engineer. 

Inelastic Stress Distribution—R. H. 
Olson, Structural Engineer. 

Basic Relationships—V. L. Fraley, 
Structural Engineer. 

February 26 
Simplification of Ultimate Design 
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for Buildings—W. R. Gray, Structural 
Engineer. 
Beam and Slab Problems—V. L. 
. seeing is believing 
Column Formulas and Problems of : 
Combined Bending and Axial Loads— 
R. H. Olson and W. R. Gray. ‘ : 
March 12 | before and after modernization 
eerie of Prestressed Products with Davidson Architectural Porcelain 
—E. P. Hale. 
The Double Tee Problem—V. L. Davidson Architectural Porcelain created for Goldsmith’s 
Fral Department Store a new, modern effect. Structurally sound 
nem 19 buildings can have that refreshing look and increase business 


; activity when it is architecturally planned to be faced with 
_ Problems—W. R. Gray and Davidson Architectural Porcelain, the modern building material. 
R. H. Olson. 


fe The quality of Davidson 
| Ms Msg “ld Porcelain is Grade A or AA. 

al t at t e ala “Behe For new or existing struc- 
F tures, use Davidson Panels. 

Continuing is the series of monthly 
exhibits of local artists’ work arranged 
by the Chicago Chapter of Artists 
Equity at the AIA Chicago Chapter 
offices at 221 North LaSalle, Chicago. 
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“Betrayed,” by artist Hermann, an 
18” x 22” oil an masonite. 



































Hermann is the name signed to the 
painting above, and others that will 
be on exhibit during March at the 
Chicago AIA offices. In private life the 
name would be Mrs. Briggs Dyer, with 
one son, artist, and teacher of art. 

Born in Wichita, Kansas, she studied 
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at the Art Institute of Chicago and the 5 
University of Chicago, and since has ebb ese fray peered] 


taught art and exhibited her own BUILD WITH QUALITY 


























work widely, teaching at the Keith 
Country Day School in Rockford, the Za sicmeiinnimmuutd 
Rockford Art Association, her alma ARCHITECTURAL BUILD WITH DAVIDSON 
mater the Art Institute, the Minne- \onas/ ARCHITECTURAL PORCELAIN PANELS 


apolis School of Art, and in Evanston. Distributors of Davidson Architectural Porcelain: 
Periodically she’s repeated at the Facing Panels ¢ Curtain Wall Panels ¢ Monarch Wall Panels 


Institute’s Museum Education Depart- 
ment. Her work has hung afield in 


ees m 
of Modem Art the Metropolitan Mu. | PORCELAIN ENGINEERING CO. 


mee Teer det Men, Se 5316 West Diversey Ave. ¢ Chicago 39, Illinois 
cagos Art Institute, St. Louis, San 


Francisco, Washington, D.C., and on. 
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architects’ worlds 


Sketches by HARRY D. NEWMAN 


The second in a series of sketch collections to show 
techniques and styles in this architect’s ‘language of line.’ 
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@ Chicago born Harry D. Newman while cours- 
ing through architectural engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as have all students, sketched 
and painted the same shacks and railroad tracks, 
only for him this was not the end of the line in 
sketching or painting. Before graduating he had 
worked to develop a special course given through 
the Art Department on techniques and methods 
directed especially towards architectural presen- 
tation work, has been represented in a University 
traveling European exhibit, and in his third prize 
Ricker paper he had impressively block printed 
Mayan designs. This has since developed into a 
collector's interest in early Islamic sculpture and 
primitive African art. 

Joined in the activities of Phi Eta Sigma, Tau 
Beta Phi, Phi Sigma Phi, and Gargoyle, Newman 
graduated with a B.A. in 1955 and went into 
service becoming a_ Lieutenant assigned in 
Frankfurt, Germany from 1955 to 1957. While 
there and on side sojourns he did the sketches 
shown here; quick, sure studies that led to other 
spirited water colors. 

Returning to civilian life and continuing his 
architectural career, Newman is now an associate 
in the firm of Chicago architects Louis R. Solo- 
mon - John D. Cordwell. Married, living in an 
apartment walled with his work, ever changing, 
adding to it some new painting or collected piece, 
he is always sketching, doodling designs, trying 
things out in work ranging from the abstract to 
detailed professional rendering, doing it in most 
every medium and technique. O 
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“Target: 


Total Design” 


Designers aimed at a wide and worry- 
some target in a meeting at Chicago’s 
Sheraton Hotel, January 7, 1959. 
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Well representing the Design Industry were, left to right, 
Ken White, industrial designer; Gena Thames, home 
furnishings specialist; Alfred Auerbach, public relations; 
Jens Risom, furniture designer; Melanie Kahane, interior 
designer; Alden B. Dow, F.A.1.A., architect. 





Keynoter~ John Noble Richards, 
F.A.1L.A., national A.1.A. President. 








@ The occasion was a joint meeting of the AIA 
Chicago Chapter and the Home Fashions League 
of Illinois. Surrounded by round tables of knights 
and ladies of design, seven venturesome souls 
set out against the chosen topic, “Target: Total 
Design,” with the just as broad byline, “can 
there be rapprochement between architecture, 
interiors, and popular taste?” Aims were hard, 
some as broad as the target, and pot shots plenty. 

Keynoter of the seven was national AIA Presi- 
dent John Nobles Richards, F.A.I.A., following 
him was a panel of five plus a moderator profiling 
a cross section of the Design Industry, including 
Alden B. Dow, F.A.I.A., architect; Melanie 
Kahane, interior designer; Ken White, industrial 
designer; Jens Risom, furniture designer and 
manufacturer; Gena Thames, home furnishings 
specialist. Moderator was Alfred Auerbach, agen- 
cy president specializing in home furnishings 
and fashions accounts. 

From Richard’s flinging down the gauntlet that 
the design team leader should be the architect, 
to Auerbach’s meeting’s-end amen that there 
were no “cellophane-wrapped” answers, high 
phrases were flown, other gauntlets flung, causes 
championed, and concern evermored. 





Toys on the Carpet 


Richard parried the point of total design, one 
concept being carried throughout, then pon- 
dered, “What happens to the total design of that 
perfectly color coordinated, drawing board 
created, anti-septic living room if some child 
leaves his toys on the carpet . . . What happens 
to the beautiful green spaces we so laboriously 
designed to give perspective to our buildings 
when children play on them?” We blame the 
public, he said, we say they don’t understand, 
ridiculous, but we do it, then added, “But it is 
my humble opinion that nobody—not even archi- 
tects or interior designers really want to live in 
an Architectural Forum or Interior Design photo- 
graph. And I think it is the designer who needs 
more education than the public.” 

From here he went on to rapprochement, 
between the architect and the interior designer, 
that bugaboo of bringing together and into 
accord these two. Richards said rapprochement 
had to come from the beginning, that one con- 
cept of design had to be practiced by all con- 
cerned. The client’s needs are what counts, needs 
determine style. Then contrasting real style with 


- selfstyled stylism he said, “Style is rather the 


artistic expression of the needs and aspirations 
of society in a given period of time. Gothic is 
not just pointed arches . . .” Concluding that 
the architect should be, as he has been, through 
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history, the design team leader, he asked the 
panelists to fire away. 

Actually their targets were far afield, all 
ticking off their own concerns in their one-at-a- 
time short talks. Mr. Auerbach asked Gena 
Thames to begin. 


Consumers Don’t Want to Coddle 


Most families want simplicity and beauty in 
design, Miss Thames said. They want functional 
furnishings that will withstand maximum use, 
require minimum care. Women today do not 
have time to coddle furniture. With more money 
to spend than ever before, they want your help 
in knowing what good design is, they are con- 
fused. So much is on the market, so much to 
choose from. They look to the magazines, and 
some are doing a good job in helping them, she 
continued, “to endow our daily lives with beau- 

Then looking ahead, she called for more atten- 
tion to be given furnishings for aging popula- 
tions, and to public acceptance of duplicate 
houses, as in cars. We’ve come a long way, she 
said, but so has the consumer who's looking 
for design, thoughtful design, now much more 
than ever before. 

Jens Risom spoke next, began talking about 
designing a product, saying, “The designed 
product all the way through involves basic 
materials, involves structural designs, involves 
craftsmanship, involves finished looks.” Designed 
well in itself, it yet must be fit into the proper 
design atmosphere. He ended saying, “So, to me, 
the total design, from the product point of view, 
gains with the product . . .” 


A Very Young Mother 


Following Risom was architect Alden B. Dow 
commenting that the keynoter had restated an 
old saying that architecture is the mother of the 
arts. “I think our trouble is that we have a very 
young mother,” Dow said, adding, “And the 
fact that her children, perhaps one, is matur- 
ing . . . I would say that this child represents 
the kitchen.” 

Dow saw the problem here to be the develop- 
ment of taste. He saw no reason to worry about 
style, saying, “Style is a result. It can never be 
an objective . . . Taste is really a matter of 
quality. And what is it that makes quality?” 

On functionalism, Dow credited Emerson as 
saying that people appreciate a thing first for 
its utility, next for its beauty, and finally for the 
beauty of its significance. All we look at is 
utility, we don’t know what we're missing, Dow 
continued, then asked, “How many people buy 
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a gift or anything else with the idea of signifi- 
cance?” 

Ken White’s gauntlet fling was what do we 
mean by total design, a custom home built 
around a philosophy of living, or mass distribu- 
tion? Today we are talking top drawer, he said, 
wonderful architects, wonderful designers of all 
kinds across the country. But the truth is, he 
continued, that this isn’t the case across the 
nation. Saying total design is not meaningful 
without established boundaries, that you couldn't 
package everything in one concept and peddle 
it to the nation, he went on to pick away at the 
somewhat forlorn past pet, the open plan. 


The Immortalized American Package Deal 


The last speaker was Melanie Kahane taking 
off on her definition of total design by saying, 
“Well, at least to me it only suggests one thing. 
The final extension of the immortalized American 
wrapped-in-cellophane package deal, that ulti- 
mate Madison Avenue hucksterism that Mr. 
Richards spoke of. This Madison Avenue achieve- 
ment of the large economy-size, functional, crea- 
tive self-financing, engineered, and completely 
decorated building, designed and delivered, 
probably FOB Detroit, to suit any zoning re- 
quirements . . . Now, perhaps ‘total design’ 
might really mean, or emerge direct from some 
IBM file...” 

She continued contemptuously, “Total design, 
indeed! Why, by definition or by any application, 
to me it is a threat to all creative thinking de- 
signers and it is a threat to all designing com- 
pulsion .. .” 

If the architect, the interior designer, the 
furniture and industrial designer can work to- 
gether, she concluded, “. . . an era of design and 
form can evolve in America . . . that will ulti- 
mately document the 20th century culture with 
some dignity.” 

In the midst of a meeting end wrap up with 
odds and ends comments, moderator Auerbach 
succinctly summarized it all by saying, “As it 
stands, when we are setting it down, what it 
appears to be is pretty open rebellion from all 
the panelists against monotony, against common- 
place, against the ordinary. There is a great 
determination that, despite our desire to convey, 
or build, when it comes to bathroom scales or 
pencil sharpeners, we reject it as a philosophy of 
living, as means of evolving man’s physical en- 
vironment, when it comes to other phases of it.” 

The meeting adjourned leaving the tables as 
fields of unfolded napkins and disarranged table- 
ware and the chairs in confusion, with all am- 
bling away to a “new order.” O 








@ Zay Smith and his partners Dick Barry and prc 





Norman Steenhof are busy at a very diverse prac- sui 
tice—factories, schools, churches, homes, execu- ing 
tive suites—whatever you wish. There is nothing pu 


repetitive, out-of-the-drawer about the work of in 


Zay Smith ZSA, as the partners refer to their firm. $3 


Zay, at 56, brings a diversified experience to | 
his office. Born in Texas, he got a BS from Texas 


4 A. & M., studied also at Columbia and the Beaux : b 
and Associates 


Arts in Quebec. Air Corps experience from 1929 F . 


















sc 
to 1933 led him into United Air Lines for 15 nc 

years with the design and building staffs. He pe 

lives in Palos Park with his wife Le May and in 

two sons. cc 

507 LA GRANGE ROAD LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS Dick, a 44 year old Chicagoan joined Zay at Ff ci 
United after display studio work. He too lives in : T 

Palos Park, with his wife Judith and two children. gi 

Norm, 38, from Kansas City, joined United cl 


briefly and then had free travel in Europe as b 
Signal Corps staff photographer. He built in Elm- 
hurst and lives there with his wife Barbara and 


one child. : 
These three diverse talents combine as i 
smoothly as a well mixed Manhattan. They d 
started in 1948, at 71 West Hubbard, after United ‘ 
moved their building department to Denver, and . 
moved shortly thereafter to La Grange. ‘ 
Their largest project to date is a complete ‘ 
factory for Miller Fluid Power Co., a subsidiary ‘ 
of Flick-Reedy Corp., at York and Lawrence 
streets in Bensenville. This is a posh palace of 
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Church interior looking at choir balcony. 


Palos Methodist Church, Palos Heights, Il. 
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production, with swimming pool, executive 
suites, visiting fireman apartments, etc. The heat- 
ing and air-conditioning is accomplished via heat 
pump, and 3 lagoons in the entourage are useful 
in conditioning as well as decorative. All this for 
$3,500,000.00. 


Their efforts at analyzing school construction 
costs have reaped benefits not only for the school 
boards, but for themselves also. Two recent 
schools in Palatine, an elementary unit coupled 
now with a Junior High, were done for $10.35 
per square foot. The teaching units are fresh and 
inviting with only subtle separation from the 
corridors. Common to each school are public 
circulation, administration, gymnasium and stage. 
The elementary unit has 12 classes, 2 kinder- 
gartens and a cafetorium, while the J.H. has 12 
classes plus a library, art, home arts, shop and 
band room. 


A natural carry-over from the trio’s days at 
United is an awareness of airline building and 
decorating problems. During War II, the air- 
line expansion pains developed new hangar 
shapes for new planes, frequently moved their 
executives, and best of all, demanded thorough 
analysis of each new situation. With no backlog 
of past procedures in this infant industry, the 
architect’s tendency to probe and ask questions 
was invaluable to solve fresh problems. 


Every architect has a hobby, usually related 
to the profession. Dick and Norm are musically 
inclined and keep their hands in the painting 
field. Zay has been intrigued by little theater 
work and for almost twenty years has been a 
kingpin in the “Palos Village Players.” He has 
directed many of their best productions and has 
taken lead parts in several others. He is so well 
versed in theater techniques that he is continu- 
ally called back to the group to direct, act, or 
advise. 


An unusual facet of their modus operandum is 
the profit sharing plan. This extends through the 
partners to all the draftsmen. Each project is 
budgeted in advance of each stage of work; not 
only time but money is strictly allocated and 
good production will produce a profit sharing 
down the line. 


As to the philosophy of these men, each client 
gets a solution which is his very own and not to 
be purloined for anyone else. These men have 
found that they enjoy architecture because of the 
challenges inherent in every project, and the 
satisfaction of good solutions. Zay Smith and 
Associates—a moderately small office working at 
high speed and liking every minute of it. O 


Written by D. C. Whitehead, A.1.A. 
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Chapel, Palos Methodist Church 


Corridor Orland Park Elementary 
School, Orland Park, Illinois 
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Planning and 


Community 


Appearance 


by RALPH W. SNYDER, 
City Manager, Highland Park, Ill. 







Last month the INLAND ARCHITECT published a statement 
and invitation from Paul Oppermann, Executive Director 
of the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission, inviting the Chicago Chapter of the AIA 
to act as an advisory committee to the Commission in the 
execution of its statutory charge to improve “standards 
of urban esthetics and civic design.” 

To develop the thinking of the Chapter in this direction, 
this month the AIA Chicago Planning Committee presents 
a statement prepared for it by one of the outstanding 
City Managers of the Chicago region who in his com- 
ments presents the attitude of a public administrator so 
far as this subject is concerned.—Matthew L. Rockwell, 
Chairman, Planning Committee, AIA Chicago 





@ The story of technological changes as it has 
been discussed repeatedly always ends the same 
way: That we are becoming more urbanized; 
That the automobile has made us the most 
mobile people on the face of the earth; That, 
as a people, we are economically well-off; That, 
with the 40-hour week, we have a large amount 
of leisure time. 

Why, in these days, are half our cities unfit 
places for living? Why are we concerned with 
slum clearance, urban renewal, crime, juvenile 
delinquency and the psychiatrist’s couch? Maybe 
we are realizing that a human being requires 
beauty as much as he needs air, food and water. 

Apparently a growing number of people have 
become greatly concerned with the appearance 
of their community. We find uneasiness among 
the elected representatives, which includes city 
managers, about a movement of undefined pro- 
portions. We are not sure how to cope with it 
with the tools at our disposal. Government is the 
regulation of human behavior, but the next 
question is how do we do this in order to accom- 
plish acceptable community appearance? Also, 
do we know what acceptable community appear- 
ance is? 

Heretofore, planned community appearance 
has been controlled through regulations in 
the interest of public health, safety and welfare. 
This has been difficult to apply evenly and fairly 
and many attempts have failed. Our efforts to 
date have fallen far short of the desired objective. 
In examining ordinances and regulations about 
this, it appears the approach to the problem 
falls into one or more of four categories. 


1. The “Village Green” approach. This method is 
espoused by the ladies of the local garden club. 
It presumes that longer, larger, lusher grassy 
swards, flowering trees and evergreen shrubs 
(as shown in true colors in Burpee’s Seed cata- 
log) practically guarantee the city beautiful. 
The only trouble is, that once having stampeded 
the city fathers and their membership into plant- 
ing thousands of Poopdyke’s Perennial Giant 
Floral Trees, everyone, including the garden club 
girls forget about the whole thing and one by 
one, uncared for, the trees die out, the bushes 
wither away and the planting strip, designed 
to perk up the business district, is soon trampled 
into the dust by eager shoppers on dollar days. 
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2. The “Sweep it Under the Rug” approach. This 
method is favored in communities with down-at- 
the-heels neighborhoods or perhaps ratty-looking 
industrial or commercial areas, not quite bad 
enough to qualify for urban renewal but offen- 
sive to the refined taste of the people not living 
in such areas. The idea here is to wall the offend- 
ing neighborhood in with screen planting, or 
establish a new use zone around it as a buffer; 
thus, out of sight the odius area is out of mind. 
Left to itself, the enwalled neighborhood is free 
to exercise its God-given American right to fer- 
ment into a real slum and the rest of us need 
never know anything about it. 


3. The “Ordered-Disorder” approach. Here the objec- 
tive is to develop a plan which, in the end, will 
have the appearance of not being planned. This 
is accomplished by the liberal use of curvilinear 
streets and the variable building setback. Some- 
where in the area, where you would least expect 
it, we'll set aside a park area—and to what better 
use can you put the old swamp? Let us, by all 
means, relate the alignment of the street to the 
topography of the land but, if we can’t, put them 
in anyway for curvilinear streets: are better even 
though you can’t see the kid in the street around 
the next curve. Next, we'll set each house at 
a greater or lesser distance from the property 
line than its neighbor—and we'll even turn them 
around on the lot. In this way it will be possible 
for one neighbor to enjoy the view of the garage 
next door through his living room picture win- 
dow or to find his dining room an ideal vantage 
point for a look-see at his neighbor's wife sun- 
ning herself. on the patio. 


4. The “Similar-Dissimilarity” approach. Civic organi- 
zations can be counted upon, in most com- 
munities to advocate this one. This requires that 
each house should be different from its neighbor 
in its design features. It makes no difference that 
it is a contemporary California ranch style flanked 
by a Cape Cod on the one side and an English 
stucco on the other—just so long as they are 
different. The hopelessness of this situation has 
led to the addition of another qualification— 
different, but not too different. In modern project 
construction, this is interpreted to require that 
the doorway and picture window location be 
somewhat varied on the same basic home design. 
Once inside the house, with the location of the 
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doorway in mind, you can find your way around 
any other by the same builder. 

There is yet another problem to be overcome 
before we can approach our objective of com- 
munity appearance. Inadequate revenue has 
seriously hampered community improvements 
resulting from growing population. Everyone is 
constantly seeking ways to reduce maintenance 
costs so that additional monies might be made 
available for water supply, sewers, police, fire- 
men, etc. This has caused most cities to adopt 
stringent land improvement regulations with 
each facility achieving maximum in low cost 
maintenance. Concrete streets, curbs, sidewalks, 
with sewers and water mains in the parkway are 
signs of the “engineered” community wherein 
everything is designed for utility. I wonder if 
this is all good—isn’t it conceivable that, under 
certain circumstances, these land improvements 
cannot also be coordinated into their setting for 
appearance sake without any sacrifice? Perhaps 
we have not just put our minds to such a thing. 

Looking at this rather cloudy crystal ball we 
can see the outlines of the problem. First, some 
other basis than police power must be found 
upon which to judge community design. There 
is an immense danger in broadening of police 
power and it is not impossible that each com- 
munity would have authority to seek its own 
destiny. Second, a community appearance plan 
must be developed for each community which 
will have a framework for the design of all parts, 
enhancing the peculiar qualities of each but 
unifying the overall picture. Third, maybe we 
need new street patterns for people in vehicles, 
but with more regard for harmony of neighbor- 
hood. Sidewalks also similarly planned which 
harmonize. Shopping areas which recognize a 
pedestrian’s claim to have an even break with 
the automobile, and which attracts the shopper 
as a place to go as well as to buy, and we defi- 
nitely should have parks and open places which 
offer the opportunity for a bit of solitude. } 

These last matters are the ones which make 
the problem so difficult. Matters of spirit and 
relationship of men to themselves and _ their 
surroundings are intangible, but probably be- 
cause of this, they are extremely influential and 
extremely difficult to plan for and control. The 
Almighty Power has given us the capacity to 
see and create beauty and it’s our job to use 
that capacity for everyone’s benefit. 0 








WIND-UP OF THE REVOLUTION 


Young Architects’ Problems 


By R. REA ESGAR, A.I.A. 


The last in a series of three articles. 


@ We have previously outlined how a group of 
young architects could take over the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
by infiltrating the committees, by working hard 
and to guarantee success, by receiving the votes 
of committeemen worked with over a two year 
period. If our revolutionaries have done these 
things they will control the Board of Directors 
by the end of the third year of activity. 

They will have learned that an active commit- 
teeman must devote about 10% of his time to 
organizational problems. This was not too serious 
since many of these hours could be scheduled at 
evenings or week ends, but when we start elect- 
ing the officers the time devoted by each is more 
and more concentrated in those daylight hours 
when most of us are trying to earn a living. This 
is a real problem for our young men—they must 
find out who among them is willing to devote 
this time and who can afford to devote this time 
to personally non-income productive activity. 

The president will devote by far the greatest 
amount of time and energy. There are weeks at 
a time when he will be completely engaged in 
Institute work and those days when he can give 
attention to his practice for half the time will be 
rare indeed. 

Since none of us proposes a president who does 
not really do those things expected of him we 
must therefore state that our chief officer must 
have certain economic qualifications. If his office 
is quite small then he must have other sources 
of income. If his organization is larger then it 
should be able to “carry on” without him or with 
his occasional “looks-ins” and review of the work. 
Thus it is that the president’s business associates 
must make a real but rarely noticed contribution 
to their professional organization. 

As our young men take over the direction of 
Chapter affairs, one problem remains which they 
will have to solve for themselves. How will they 
keep the younger men interested? How will they 


keep the committees where good work should 
be done, active and virile? I can only imagine 
how they will accomplish this, but I do suggest 
a sure method which may have a familiar ring. 
If they do long to go back to architecture, they 
too can interest the younger men in our Chicago 
Chapter by doing as we are now doing, by sug- 
gesting and even welcoming another revolution. 

The word “revolution” implies an overturning 
of an existing order of things and if we contem- 
plate a constant revolution then we see a de- 
velopment pattern of what becomes normal 
growth. What is the sense then of all this talk 
about revolt and control and organization? When 
we say we welcome a revolution, aren’t we only 
saying that we welcome a healthy growth. 

In a democratic organization where votes are 
the instrument by which we “throw the rascals 
out” real revolution becomes a personal thing 
where each man first must conquer himself. He 
must revolt against being a do-nothing-let- 
George-do-it member of society and become first 
the leader of his compatriots, each of whom he 
must inspire to personal revolution within him- 
self. 

With such a dedicated group the proper con- 
duct of our Chicago Chapter will be simple 
indeed and it will fast begin to pay off in public 
education and a greater demand for the well 
designed, well integrated structure. All architects 
will be busy and happy because they will be 
serving the public in their capacity as architects 
for which they have trained. 

Will this really happen? I believe it will, but 
the speed with which it happens will be up to 
you. Are you ready to change the old French 


* proverb and to deny that the more it changes 


the more it becomes the same thing? Are you, 
an individual, ready to accept a new order inside 
yourself, and as an individual ready to whole- 
heartedly accept your own revolution?” O 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Education 


By WILLIAM J. BACHMAN, A.I.A. 


Architects’ education should develop and continue. 


@ With public attention focused on educational 
deficiencies that have been candidly pointed out 
in the past year, it seems pertinent that some 
observation be made of our own professional 
architectural education. 

Contemplating this criticism, we might investi- 
gate one of America’s more favorable positions. 
From many indications, we have been exceeded 
in the scientific world by Russia. While I do 
not agree with this premise entirely, and recent 
satellite developments ably refute it, the United 
States does lead in many fields. In our own field 
of Architectural Design, we are contributing 
much to the betterment of mankind, from both 
the aesthetic and practical standpoints. Our pro- 
fession can point with pride to. the accomplish- 
ments of recent years. 

We had our doldrums, such as the field of 
science is now suffering, in the early ’20’s. This 
extended through the depression years, but 
during the early ’30’s the philosophies of the 
design field began to permeate our educational 
institutions. The venerable masterbuilders, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and his predecessor, Louis Henri 
Sullivan, lighted and carried the torch for good 
design and found many followers. As an art, 
Architecture has enjoyed the free exchange of 
ideas with other countries. We do not have any 
secret or classified information or necessities for 
thought control. Although Mr. Wright had many 
rough years and moments, at no time was he 
subject to the censure as Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer is in the scientific field. Science may well 
look to the arts and architecture in particular 
for a clue to a working method for the exchange 
of progressive thinking from country to country. 
From all that we know of construction within the 
Soviet Union, we can conclude that they do not 
exceed our methods, our design, nor our ap- 
proach to design in the manner of buildings, 
communities, or installations of whatever nature 
that are made for the use of our people. 
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While we like to claim to be the leaders in the 
field of design and construction, I doubt if any 
of us would care to be so vain as to attempt to 
say that we better our good friends and neigh- 
bors of the many other countries now producing 
exceptional work. Such an appraisal necessarily 
indicates that we continue to be very conscious 
of the architectural education in the United 
States, both at the professional level and the 
layman’s level. Those of us who are in the pro- 
fession must continue to strive for the best we 
can do in convincing the public that good design 
is important. It is not necessary to institute a 
course in secondary schools in the appreciation 
of architecture. 

As a profession we need to give guidance to 
those students in secondary institutions who 
might wish to become architects. We should 
continue our professional and educational con- 
ferences. The changes made in the architectural- 
educational system within the State of Illinois 
a few years ago have been for the betterment of 
the student and inherently for the profession. 
We should continue our efforts toward much 
higher educational aims for all our professionals. 
Advanced education for the professional architect 
should also be encouraged more and the oppor- 
tunities for seminar study of specific problems 
broadened. 

Scholarships are talked of very freely on in- 
numerable levels with much concentration on the 
under-graduate level. There is a need for ad- 
vanced study in architecture and scholarships 
should be more plentiful in that particular field. 
The Doctors of Architecture are very few and 
if I am not mistaken, those are mostly in the 
field of Archeology and History. Many other 
fields of activity warrant doctorate studies, 
especially construction research. We all realize 
the deficiency in the composition of the general 
school of architecture in its relation to its parent 
college. We believe a parent college of Building 
Arts and Science would be the proper category 
and within this framework a construction re- 
search program of a nature that would materially 
assist in evaluating methods, techniques, instal- 
lations, materials, and application of existing and 
proposed types of construction. 

Whatever route our whole educational system 
takes, let us recognize that we must concentrate’ 
as never before on a continued study of our 
profession from all levels of performance. We 
might have a slight time advantage on those 
fields which now find it necessary to make up 
deficiencies. We should continue our aim for a 
real and whole education of the architect and 
we should discourage and avoid any superficial 
form that might appear attractive. 0 








Chicago 


AIA 


Comment 


a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Some considerable “to do” here- 
abouts lately due to the fact, let’s face 
it, that all A.I.A. members could not 
attend all functions of a “normal” con- 
vention held in New Orleans. This has 
been settled on a national basis by 
scheduling all Institute Business, and 
Professional Matters including the 
presentation of awards and fellowships 
at regular meetings where all members 
can attend. 

This may be all to the good. Too 
often have we heard and agreed that 
the luncheon meetings and the annual 
dinner were “murder.” It may leave 
us a little more time to see New 
Orleans or schedule our own social 
“hoe downs.” This could be a plus 
also; we'll see come June. 


=] 


Last September in commenting on 
the activity exhibited by the Chicago 
delegation at the National Convention 
in Cleveland we noted “Charley Rowe 
fathered the Chicago Resolution for a 
national building codes committee.” 
The same issue showed Charley to be 
the Chairman of the eight man Chi- 
cago Chapter Committee on Legisla- 
tion and now with a sincere sense of 
loss we must report that CHARLES B. 
ROWE, A.I.A. passed’ away January 10, 
1959. 

Charley was keenly aware of the 
lack of uniformity among building 
codes, the inadequacy of the codes in 
many areas and was working on the 
possibility of producing an_ Illinois 
State building code when his work 
was pronounced finished by higher 
authcrity. We will miss the authority 
that his presence and efforts here lent 
to our work, we will miss him more 
as the work goes on. 

o 

The following numbers represent 
the ages of your Officers and Direc- 
tors, 36, 36, 45, 46, 46, 48, 48, 51, 
52, 53 and 60. The average is 47. 
This writer must lay claim to about 











the highest number, but hastens to 

add that the youngest in spirit are not 

always the youngest in age. Do you 

think these figures represent a young 

board, an old board or good balance? 
a 

I knew that ERWIN G. FREDRICK, 
A.LA., 75 E. Wacker, had at one time 
been office boy for the old GEORGE A. 
NIMMON’s office but I didn’t know 
until a recent lunch that he had also 
been one of the last draftsmen for 
LOUIS SULLIVAN. The old master sat 
at his board one day and said “Young 
man I can see that you don’t know 
much about making a drawing,” and 
proceeded to give a lesson remem- 
bered to this day. Erwin recalls that 
Sullivan could draw three lines where 
he had drawn one. 

Mr. Fredrick has been a successful 
independent architect since shortly 
after 1924 when he was licensed, so 
I asked him how a young man should 
go about becoming a successful archi- 
tect on his own. His reply indicated 
that courage is a prerequisite. He quit 
his regular employment without any 
commissions in hand and literally beat 
the pavements finally landing a store 
front alteration. With the exception of 
one deep depression year he has been 
busy ever since, likes it that way, but 
wants to remain a_ small personal 
operation. 

Q 

I met this friend and longtime 
A.I.A. member one evening last month 
at dinner and when conversation came 
to the Chicago Chapter he spoke his 
honest opinion as follows, “I’ve never 
been enthusiastic enough about the 
A.I.A. to come to meetings or serve 
on committees because although the 
A.I.A. stands for high standards of 
professional conduct and service it 
never does anything. Why, just the 
other day I had occasion to examine 
a set of plans prepared by an A.I.A. 
member and although all drawings 
bore his title block the mechanical and 
electrical portions had been done by 
material suppliers and manufacturers. 
The specifications consisted of notes 
on the drawings and competition 
based on the drawings would be nil.” 

I told my good friend that the 
Chicago Chapter is set up to take care 
of complaints of this nature’ and that 
he should document the case and 
submit it to the Chapter Office. It 
would undoubtedly be referred to the 
Committee on Office Practice and 





Procedures for action. My Architect — 
friend, however, didn’t want to be the | 
one to complain or submit the case, he — 
didn’t want to cause anyone any em- 
barrassment. I dropped the subject — 
hoping he realized why, in this par- 7 
ticular instance, the Chicago Chapter — 
could do nothing. ; 

o 

The difference between “throwing ~ 
stones” and honest criticism is often — 
difficult to discern. Stone throwing 
involves some degree of malice, how- 
ever, difficult it may be to isolate, 
That malice which is fed by ignorance 
should be the prime object for annihi- 
lation. Now, so that there will be only 
constructive criticism of the Chicago 
Chapter and no “stone throwing” I 
want to state what I consider to be the 
biggest handicap in the way of having 
an ideal professional organization. 

We are all busy men and yet all 
time devoted to organizational affairs 
is donated by the individual or his 
private organization. The office of 
BELLMAN, GILLETT AND RICHARDS in 
Toledo has completely “written off” 
JOHN NOBLE RICHARDS for the dura- 
tion of his National Presidency. Our 
own chapter past president PHIL WILL 
is now national first vice-president and 
his own office suffers in proportion. 
Chicago Chapter past president saM 
LICHTMAN estimates that the Chapter 
President must devote over half of his 
time to the A.I.A. and that the hours 
can’t be regulated. Chapter business 
breaks into the office day at all times 
and seldom when one would choose. 

Understanding this, then we can all 
criticize to our hearts content but I 
wonder if it wouldn’t be wise to let 
him with time to donate and a will 
to work—toss in the first aggregate? 
Sympathetic stone throwers can be- 
come constructive cooperators. 

Qo 

A bidder in one of the smaller cate- 
gories recently was making his “take 
off” from the “office set” and photo- 
graphed drawings and_ applicable 
pages of the specifications, said “thank 
you” and left. His own office will have 
his photographs as permanent back up 
for their quotation. I had never seen 
this done before and was quite im- 
pressed. I wonder if there is any legal 
implication involved in photographing 
drawings before a building has been 
erected? Is the photograph any more 
damaging than the blue print which 
doesn’t get returned? 
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3-DIMENSIONAL ALUMINUM GRILLES FOR RAILINGS AND DECORATIVE SCREENS 


REFER TO 1959 SWEETS FILE 6e/Blu OR SEND FOR CATALOG M-59 
BLUMCRAFT OF PITTSBURGH, 460 MELWOOD STREET, 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 








MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


APPLYING FOR 
CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 
ANTHONY J. DEL BIANCO 
ROGER WM. KANTOLA 
JAMES R. KEYS 

ROBERT SAICHEK 

DONALD A. TURNER 


TRANSFER OF MEMBERSHIP 


JAMES A. SCOTT, 
from Jacksonville Chapter 


APPLYING FOR 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


ROBERT LEO PILTZ 


Privileged communications should be 
sent to the President, Secretary or any 
member of the Board within two 
weeks. 


NEWLY ELECTED 

CORPORATE MEMBERS 

JOHN R. PFORDRESHER 

Born: Chicago, Illinois, 1925. Educa- 
tion: [Illinois Institute Technology; 
Art Institute, Chicago; Catholic Uni- 


versity of America, Washington, D.C. 
--B Arch. Professional Experience: 
draftsman, Donald H. Drayer, 1952; 
designer, Naess & Murphy, Chicago, 
1952-55; designer, Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Chicago, 1955-56; designer, 
Sobel & Stein, Chicago, 1956-1958; 
at present partner in firm of Shelp & 
Pfordresher, Aurora, Illinois. Licensed 
to practice architecture in Illinois. 


JOHN H. SCHRUBEN 

Born: Stockton, Kansas, 1926. Educa- 
tion: Kansas State, B.S. in Archi- 
tecture, Illinois 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, M. S. in 
Chemical Engi- 
neering. Travel 
includes England, 
France, and Ger- 
many. Profession- 
al Experience: 
Standard Oil Company, 1948-1955 as 
Staff Engineer, 1955 to present at 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill as a 
Project Manager. Three years military 
service, licensed to practice in Illinois. 





EDMOND N. ZISOOK 

Born: Chicago, Illinois, 1929. Educa- 
tion: Illinois Institute Technology — 
BS Arch.; Illinois Institute Tech- 











nology, Graduate School — MS Arch, 
Professional Experience: design 
draftsman, Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, Chicago, 1950-1951; production 
draftsman, arch. detailer, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Chicago, 1954-56; 
now has own firm Edmond N. Zisook, 
Architect, Chicago, Ill. Licensed to 
practice architecture in Illinois. 


PO HU SHAO 

Born: Shanghai, China, 1920. Educa- 
tion: National Central University, 
Chungking, 
China, B. S.. Ar- 
chitecture, Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan. M.A. Archi- 
tecture. Awards: 
Barbour Scholar- 
ship of University 
of Michigan. Pro- 
fessional Experience: Instructed in 
architecture at National Central 
University, Chungking, China. Drafts- 
man with: MHsin-Yieh Architects, 
1946-1947, William E. Kapp Archi- 
tects, 1949-1952, and Loebl, Schloss- 
man & Bennett Architects, 1952 to 
present. Mrs. Shao is at present, an 
architect and partner in the firm of 
Loebl, Schlossman & Bennett. She is 
licensed to practice in Illinois. 














you... 


BETTER SERVICE 


OF CHICAGO 





... continues to make scientific improve- 
ments in materials, tools, machines, and 
méthods of application, which means to 


BETTER WORK 
MORE ECONOMY 
MORE VARIETY 


We suggest you call on a listed association member for your lathing and plastering needs. 


EMPLOYING PLASTERERS ASSOCIATION 


"228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS 
J. C. Anderson, Inc 
Babka Co. 
Wm. Balhatchet Co. 


LATHING & PLASTERING | 2:=:- 


Bullivant Plastering Co. 

Burson Brothers, Inc. 

Carty Plastering Co. 

Cassidy Bros. Company 

Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 

DiMaria Plastering 

Wm. A. Duguid Co. 

J. W. Farr & Co. 

Goss & Guise 

Michael Grady, Inc. 

Herron Plastering Co. 

George W. Humphrey Co., Inc. 

Johnson Plastering Co. 

Kjellberg Plastering Co. 

M. Lamarche & Co. 

Linster Plastering, Inc. 

John Lorentz 

C. Mahringer 

Frank Marotto 

McEldowney, Inc. 

McGinty Plastering Co. 

Frank A. McGurn, Inc. 

McNulty Bros. Company 

O'Connor Plastering Co. 

Roscoe E. Olson 

James Phillips 

Frank J. Pitelka 

Plastercraft, Inc. 

Reed Plastering Co. 

Victor J. Schmidt 

Smithson Plastering Co. 

Stout Plastering Company 

Tri-County Plastering Co. 

Valenti Plastering Co. 

John Watt 

F. Westerberg & Son 

Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 

E. H. Wolatz 

Zander Reum Co. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

The Olson Lathing Company 

Ostick & Yaccino 

Wilson Lathing Compan 
HONORARY MEMBERS 

Otto Jacobsen 
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ADDENDUM 


Chicago Chapter 
Refresher Course 


The 1959 Chicago Chapter, A.I.A., 
refresher course will start this year 
on March 16. Registration will begin 
on February 18, 1959, at the Chapter 
office, Room 1163, 221 N. LaSalle St., 
10 am to 4 pm. Tuition fee is $110.00, 
paid in advance. 

Classes will be held on Monday 
and Thursday evenings from 6 pm to 
8:30 pm in the Chicago Lighting In- 
stitute Auditorium, Dearborn and 
Adams Streets and will run through 
July 30; 40 classes, 20 weeks. 

Counseling and Administration, Su- 
pervision, Selection and Use of Mate- 
rials, and History of Architecture, will 
be taught by Walter H. Sobel, A.1.A.; 
Mechanical Equipment of Buildings 
will be under Harry Nachman; and 
Frank Kornacker will teach Graphics, 
Statics, Mechanics of Materials, Re- 
inforced Concrete, Structural Steel, 
and Timber. 


A Chance To “Go 
West, Young Man” 


Goodrich and Wilking, Architects, 
722 East Yellowstone, Casper, Wyo- 
ming, are seeking architectural drafts- 
men with at least two years of experi- 
ence. Write to them. 


Glass Seminar 
Scheduled 


A one-day Seminar on Architectural 
Applications of Glass in planned for 
March 17th, with a repeat on the 
18th. The sessions will be held in the 
Terrace Casino of the Morrison Hotel. 
The Seminar is being sponsored 
jointly by the Chicago Chapter, ATA, 
the Chicago Chapter of The Construc- 
tion Specifications Institute, and the 
Chicago Chapter of the Producer’s 
Council. To enable a greater number 
of architects and technical persons to 
take advantage of the presentation, 
the same program is scheduled on two 
successive days. 

The program, involving four glass 
companies — Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Libby-Owens-Ford, Owens 
Corning, and Mississippi Glass Com- 
pany—will be divided into five sections 
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covering rolled and wire reinforced 
glass, flat glass, glass insulation, spe- 
cialties, and glazing. 

In general the Seminar will be 
technical in nature and will emphasize 
the quality characteristics of glass, the 
proper application and the setting of 
glass. Technical information on glass 
and glazing will be presented; and 
the program participants will consider 
any questions of a technical nature 
brought to them by members of the 
audience. 

As a natural sequel to the Seminar 
on Curtain Wall Construction held 
last year, the Glass Seminar is ex- 
pected to be the first of several to 





be held across the country. The Cur- 
tain Wall Seminar covered basically 
the metal part of curtain wall panels, 
this Seminar will dwell primarily on 
glass components which are in the 
majority as far as area and volume 
are concerned. 


Women’s Architectural 
League 


At a January meeting at the Art 
Institute 40 W.A.L. members heard 
George Buehr of the Institute staff 
talk on tapestries woven by young 
Egyptian children. On the same pro- 
gram were Miss Helen Englund and 
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CHICAGO 


228 NORTH LASALLE STREET *+ 


MORE PRODUCTION OF 
IB AUTOCLAVED BLOCK 


na PROVIDES UP TO . # oO aa %, 


WALL 


Seed 


Write for your 
free copy of .... 
“This IS Autoclaving.” 







MORE 
STABILITY 


Seven high pressure steam curing kilns 
that make possible 50% more WAY- 
LITE AUTOCLAVED BLOCK is only 
half the story on “true high pressure 
steam curing” at Illinois Brick. 


Of major importance to you is the 
lighter weight and handling ease... . 
the more attractive color and up to 50% 
greater wall stability you get only with 
preshrunk block. In addition to superior 
performance ... 


You actually save money with these 
job-proven, exclusive advantages of IB 
AUTOCLAVED UNITS: 


¢ Moisture content of only 17%. Lineal 
shrinkage is only 0.017% (Modified 
British Method) and 0.036% (Rapid 
Method) so low you actually increase 
wall stability by as much as 50%. 


Compressive strength well over the 
Grade A, ASTM C-90 Specifications 
of 1000 psi. ie 


Lighter in weight by 1 to 2 pounds 
because IB WAYLITE Block are 
really dry. 


Lower wall costs due to fewer joints 
and less reinforcement. 


Prove these advantages to yourself by 
visiting IB’s Broadview or Blue Island 
plants to see the operation of high 
pressure steam curing autoclaves—the 
largest dual installation of its kind 
anywhere. 








_ © Tub Enclosures 
le All Aluminum Sliding Medicine Chests 


You’re better all-ways 
when you specify 


SLIDING | 
GLASS | 
WALLS 


@ Utility ® Beauty 
® Quality © Economy 
42 stock sizes — or custom. For '/4" 


plate or I" dual glazing. Complete 
seb in Sweets. 


SHOWER DOOR CO., inc. _ 
105 W. Wacker, Chicago |, FR 2-0240 


‘ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: 
« Complete Package Shower Stalls 
* Precast Receptors 








Madame Elsa Gullberg, Swedish de- 
signer and weaver who spoke on her 
experiences in designing fabrics for 
architects. 

Mrs. William E. Dunlap’s Ways 
and Means Committee met for lunch- 
eon at the Arts Club, January 8, to 
discuss coming benefits and plans to 
be announced later. The W.A.L. is 
functioning. 


Election Timetable — 
Chicago Chapter 


Remember you cannot vote in your 
Chapter’s elections unless you attend 
the annual June meeting, or obtain by 
written request, an absentee ballot 
from the Chapter office. 

Jan. 1- Feb. 1 

Selection of Nominating Committee 
by Committee Chairmen. 
Feb. 1 - March 15 

Nominations for officers, Directors, 
and Delegates to the A.A.I. and list 
of election tellers furnished as a report 
to the Chapter Office. 

March 15 - April 1 

Chapter Office sends out announce- 

ment of these nominations. 





April 1 - May 5 

Nominations by petitions accepted 
and qualified by Chapter Office. 
May 5- June 2 

Biographies of all candidates sent 
to membership by Chapter office, 
(Eight days before the annual meeting 
for 1959.) 
June 2- June 11 

Absentee ballotting 
June 11 

Annual meeting and election 


CSI Will Sponsor 
Seminars 


The Chicago Chapter of the Con- 
struction Specifications Institute, Inc. 
will sponsor six evening seminars on 
the “Theory and Practice of Preparing 
Construction Contract Technical Spec- 
ifications” in March and April. The 
meetings will be held in the Portland 
Cement Association Auditorium at 33 
West Grand from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
on Monday evenings starting March 
2nd. Registration data may be ob- 
tained by writing CSI, Chicago Chap- 
ter, 314 South Federal Street, Chicago 
4, Ill. 











INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


“‘DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 
Suite 2103 ¢ Ph. RA 6-0578 
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Structural Clay Products Institute 
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CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Closed Circuit TV Presentation 
February 24th, 1959 
Sherman Hotel — Bal Tabarin Room 


Cocktails and Buffet, 5:30 pm—Program, 7 pm 
EAU 
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PRODUCERS 


COUNCIL 


INCORPORATED 


—Today, building the greater Wy Chicago of Tomorrow”’ 

















CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A. 
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Research Results 
Wanted 


Everyday architects are plowing 
their way through problems, mighty 
and small, very probably alone in their 
own private bailiwick. Somehow re- 
sults are resolved, the battle is won. 
A client rests easy again, though the 
architect may have lost much of his 
own rest enroute. It may have been 
an earth-shaker, or as petty a poser 
as possible, but Graphic Standards, or 
this or Data Sheets, or even the 
weighty wisdom of the Handbook of 
Architectural Practice may not have 
held out hope. But some Joe, some- 
where, sometime, came up with the 
answer, most likely. 


Well, here’s another reason the 
A.LA. is in business, and why the 
Chicago A.I.A. has a Research Com- 
mittee, and why this is being written 
about in INLAND ARCHITECT. The Re- 
search Committee wants to hear about 
research you may have done, big or 
small, whether it’s been solved or still 
in motion. The Research Committee 
wants to hear from you, to review with 
you, and work with you on any 
problem, and to write about them 


Quality andl Sorvise 


you can’t afford to overlook! 


Yes . . . you can depend on Unit for prompt service, 
a finest of materials, and expert craftsmanship. Unit 





regularly in the pages of INLAND 
ARCHITECT. 


So crack out the pen and paper, and 
let out the secrets or, to you, the 
obvious. Write the Research Commit- 
tee, Chicago Chapter American Insti- 
tute of Architects, 221 N. LaSalle, 
Chicago 1, or phone the Committee 
Chairman, Wilson Connell, Jr. at 
FInancial 6-3998. What’s been too 
much under-the-bushel business should 
be everybody’s business, so we can 
move ahead as fast and far as we seem 
to have to. 


Speeds LOADING * 
OPERATIONS = 


Cuts Loading Costs! 
Loading or unloading gets under way 
quickly and safely with the Full Float- 
ing, Self-Adjusting DOCKLEVLER ... 


Randall’s Book No loose plates to handle . . . no 
Aveilald motors ... no controls and no dock 
vallable attendant is required. Simple counter- 

“A Guide to Significant Chicago balanced design eliminates compli- 
Architecture” of 1872 to 1922” by cated mechanisms requiring constant 

| John D. Randall, Architect, which was and costly maintenance. The DOCK- 


LEVLER is available in Recessed Mod- 
els, Package and Semi-Package Units 


: --. 6 x 6, 6 x 8 and 6 x 10°. All 
Chapter office. Single copies are $3.50 20,000 Ibs. capacity. All-welded, 


and three copies may be obtained for 
$10.00. The books may also be ordered 
| directly by sending a check and num- 


ber of books wanted to Box 345, 
pihtet Ill. There is a special price P. VALLE T Si ALES 


| discussed in last month’s INLAND 
ARCHITECT is available at the Chicago 








rugged steel construction. 











. : CORPORAT 
| for student quantity orders and for NEW YORK 122 East 42nd Street. + OXtord 7.2850 
| reference libraries. CHICAGO 4754 W. Washington Bivd. + EStebrook 9-1712 











ted bers are fabricated of Southern Pine, 
the strongest and most beautiful of all softwoods. In Glued laminated Southern 
addition, you can depend on Unit for prompt delivery Pine beams provide eco- 
. in most cases overnight! We've added 12 new nomical approach to mod- 


trailers to our truck fleet. Now you can schedule jobs ern fire safe school. 


with no lost labor time. 


Unit, the first fabricator of all glued laminated wood in this 





country, practices the highest quality standards in the industry. Indian Trail School, Highland Park, ill. 
You'll prove it to yourself when you specify UNIT! Arch’: Perkins & Will, Chicago, Illinois 
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Unit Sales Offices are equipped to give 
their prompt personal attention to all your 


U N i T Ss T R U Cc T U R E Ss i] l h—hCce estimating, design, and service needs. Call 





GENERAL OFFICES: Peshtigo, Wisconsin or write: 
PLANTS — Peshtigo, Wi in and Magnolia, Ark 
Offices and Representatives in all’ Principal Cities Chicago District Office Pekin Finance Bldg. P.O. Box 595 
818 Harrison St., Rm. 210 Pekin, Illinois Davenport, lowa 
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Oak Park, Illinois Phone 6-3115 Phone 6-1822 
Phone Village 8-7455 
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Materialite Expanded Shale Lightweight Aggregate” 


THE NEW STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE BLOCK 








| MATERIALITE EXPANDED SHALE 


MATERIALITE has put a new meaning into 
, lightweight concrete block: 
Weight is reduced 20-25%; 
* Strengths to any p.s.i. required; 
* Shrinkage reduced 50% over other light- 
weight aggregates (all other factors equal); 
Popping as Materialite is stable; 


rp . i Staining from. deleterious materials. 
|] y | *Magnified cross section of 


Matiependedeno Materialite Block for Maximum Strength, 


cells and sealed surface— 


the only sealed surface aggregate Minimum. Weight and Shrinkage 


in the Midwest. 
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MATERIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
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Phone Franklin 2-3600, Extension 294 














